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A reviewer of Professor Allen's interesting book entitled The 
Continuity of Christian Thought once remarked that its contents 
would have been more accurately described had the title read The 
Lack of Continuity of Christian Thought. A different comment 
might have suggested itself to the observer of Presbyterian history 
a decade ago, had his eye chanced to fall upon the phrase which I 
have chosen for the heading of this article. If there was one char- 
acteristic more than another by which the theology of Presbyterianism 
seemed to be characterized, it was lack of change. Individual 
variations there were, no doubt, here and there, in the conception 
of special doctrines and in men's attitude toward the doctrinal sys- 
tem as a whole; but the theology of Presbyterianism, judged by the 
utterances of its official representatives, was characterized in a high 
degree by conservatism, and the efforts of modern thought to gain 
lodgment seemed to have been repulsed all along the line. 

Even at the time the judgment would have been a superficial one. 
Under the external agreements there were differences of conviction, 
and still more radical differences of temper; but it was not easy 
for one who looked on from without to measure their extent or sig- 
nificance. To estimate the theology of a particular denomination 
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is at best a difficult task. The currents of thought which take their 
rise in the wider social and intellectual life of humanity meet in the 
historic creeds and institutions of the different churches barriers 
which tend to deflect their course. Institutions are proverbially 
conservative, and in the case of the church this natural instinct is 
reinforced by considerations of reverence. The respect which 
divine revelation rightfully claims easily extends itself to the different 
historic forms in which from time to time it has clothed itself, and 
the innovator exposes himself to the charge of impiety, and of untruth. 

The more highly organized the denomination, the greater the diffi- 
culty becomes. In a church like the Presbyterian, which combines 
an elaborate ecclesiastical organization with a highly articulated 
system of theology, the resistance to progress is very great. The 
forces of conservatism are so intrenched that it is the natural impulse 
of each new teacher to minimize the extent of his own departure 
from the recognized standards of orthodoxy, and even the changes 
which are recognized as such are treated as minor modifications 
easily consistent with the maintenance unchanged of the system as 
a whole. Under the circumstances, it is not always possible to esti- 
mate with accuracy what the real situation is, or to know how far 
the influences which make for progress have impressed themselves 
upon the denomination as a whole. It is only when these influences 
become strong enough to find official utterance in creed or liturgy 
that a standard of comparison is provided by which it is possible to 
estimate with any confidence the nature and extent of the changes. 

Fortunately for our present purpose, we have such a standard 
in the case of American Presbyterianism. With the consummation 
of the revision movement by the Assembly of 1902, and the still 
more recent completion of the new book of Common Worship, pre- 
pared by a committee appointed for that purpose by the Assembly of 
1903, the progressive tendencies which have long been at work within 
the denomination have found articulate expression. The time seems 
fitting, therefore, for the consideration of our theme. I propose, in 
what follows, using these official utterances as a guide, to give some 
account of the more important changes which have taken place during 
the last century in the theology of American Presbyterianism, to 
inquire into their causes, and to estimate their significance. 
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I 

And first a word of historical retrospect. The official theology 
of Presbyterianism, as is well known, is that of Westminster. The 
influence of the Westminster theology has not, indeed, been con- 
fined to Presbyterianism. Through long periods of history it has 
molded the thought of Congregationalism, and its influence upon 
other bodies, if less direct, has been far-reaching and profound. Yet 
in a peculiar degree Presbyterianism has made it its own. The 
form of church government which is characteristic of the Presbyte- 
rian church finds its classical expression in the Westminster standards, 
and the relationship between sound doctrine and church discipline 
which those standards express and embody has dominated the ideal 
of Presbyterianism to a greater extent than that of any of the other 
leading Protestant bodies. 

The theology of Westminster is the most perfect expression of 
English Puritanism. "Puritanism" is a word which denotes a 
type of life quite as much as a form of thought. It is a type 
characterized by a vivid sense of the immediate relationship be- 
tween the individual soul and God combined with an exalted 
consciousness of responsibility for securing the recognition of God's 
revealed law in society. The Puritan is at once an individualist 
and a churchman, a mystic and a legalist. He is an individualist 
in all that has to do with personal religion, jealous of any mediator 
between the soul and God. The language in which he describes the 
divine activities in the soul, and the response of the soul thereto, is so 
intimate that it can be paralleled only in the literature of mysticism. 
Yet, at the same time, in his attitude toward the world at large, and 
toward the social problems which the world presents, he is cool, hard- 
headed, unadaptable, often tyrannous, bringing to bear upon the 
whole world of organized life the same standards of conduct and 
of faith which he himself has freely accepted for his own guidance. 
Individualist in his interpretation of his own religious life, he becomes 
an ecclesiastic in his attitude toward other men, often denying in 
practice the liberty which his theology admits in theory. This com- 
bination of freedom and tyranny, of law and of gospel, is the paradox 
of Puritanism. 

To understand its origin, we have to go back to the beginnings 
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of Protestantism. Every great movement is of the nature of a com- 
promise. Different tendencies, some more radical, some more conserva- 
tive, meet and merge, and the fusion is more or less imperfect. This 
was the case at the Protestant Reformation. Some of those who 
joined Luther and the other reformers in the new movement were 
conservative in their theology. They took over reverently the older 
doctrines in the form in which the Fathers had handed them down, 
and were distrustful of human reason in all matters that had to do 
with divine revelation. Their interest was practical rather than 
doctrinal, a reformation of the church rather than the reconstitu- 
tion of the idea of the church; and, while they rejected the principle 
of tradition in theory because of the abuses which it had developed 
in practice, and acquiesced in the new organization which it was 
found necessary to set up, their conception of the church itself, of 
its function and significance, was not essentially different from that 
of the Roman church which it had supplanted. 

There were, on the other hand, men, like Luther himself, who 
came to the Reformation through a profound personal experience, 
in which they had been led to press back of all external authority 
to find certainty and assurance in immediate communion with 
Gcd. Such men might be, as Luther was, very conservative in their 
attitude toward the older doctrines, but the significance of these 
doctrines had changed for them. They no longer rested upon 
external authority in any form, but upon the immediate witness 
of God to the soul of man; and they had significance and meaning 
because they voiced and expressed experimental realities. To those 
whose point of approach was such as this, the significance of the 
church was radically altered. It became the society of believers, 
founded upon and expressing the consensus of religious experience, 
and having its sole authority in that gospel which indeed it enshrined 
and preserved, but which evidenced itself as divine, with new power, 
in the experience of every fresh believer. 

These two streams of thought and feeling, flowing side by side 
through the early history of Protestantism, meet and blend in the 
theology of Puritanism. The Westminster standards are the joint 
product of minds of different type. The cool, cautious statesman, 
the man of vital piety, the uncompromising reformer, conscious of 
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a mission to impose his higher insight into divine truth upon ether 
men, each had a part in their making. Looked at from one point 
of view, the theology of Westminster is experimental through and 
through. The immediate contact between God and the soul is 
affirmed. The authority of the Scripture depends not upon any 
man or church, but upon the immediate witness of the Spirit of 
God to the spirit of man. Even the internal evidence derived from 
the contents of the Scripture itself, while emphazised by the Confes- 
sion over against the external arguments on which Catholicism relies 
(Confession of Faith, I, 5), is not sufficient to produce a saving 
faith apart from this inner witness. So, when the experience of the 
redeemed soul is described, it is in language of similar immediacy. 
The effectual calling in which the new life begins is an activity of 
God, in which he is pleased "in his appointed and accepted time 
effectually to call, by his Word and Spirit, out of that state of sin and 
death in which they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus 
Christ" those, and those only, "whom he has predestinated unto 
life" (X, 1). This he does "by enlightening their minds spiritually 
and savingly to understand the things of God, taking away their 
heart of stone, and giving unto them an heart of flesh; renewing their 
wills, and by his almighty power determining them to that which 
is good; and effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ, yet so as they 
come most freely, being made willing by his grace" (ibid.). The 
marks of this new life are faith and repentance; its fruit, good works; 
its normal, though not its inevitable accompaniment, assurance 
(XVIII, 3). These graces are themselves the gifts of God, the evi- 
dences, not the grounds of salvation, which is due in the last analysis 
to the mere unmerited grace and favor of God. 

Yet, side by side with these utterances, worthy in their immediacy 
of Luther himself, we find interwoven through the Confession another 
strand of thought, less personal and intimate. Here God is conceived 
not simply as' the life-giver, following his gracious inclination whither- 
soever it may lead, but as the governor and judge, dealing with men 
on terms of law. The Bible, received by the individual because 
of its immediate answer to his own need, is treated as a lawbook, 
from which regulations can be derived of binding authority upon 
his fellows. The new life, rising mysteriously out of the soil of the 
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natural in response to the gracious drawing of the Spirit of God, 
is confined within the limits of a definite election by which God from 
all eternity has chosen some and rejected others in his inscrutable 
wisdom. The work of Jesus Christ which, from one point of view, 
is described in ethical terms as the offering up of an acceptable sacri- 
fice to God by the man in whom he is well pleased (VIII, 3), is, 
from another, the working out of a store of merit which can be trans- 
ferred by legal imputation to the credit of his elect (VIII, 5). Salva- 
tion is represented as purchased by Christ for the elect (VIII, 5), 
as a result of a covenant, or legal agreement, into which he had 
entered with the Father (VII, 3). 

The presence of this legalistic element in the Puritan theology 
has often proved a perplexity to students. How does it come to pass 
that a theology so uncompromising in its polemic against salvation 
by works should slip so easily into legal phraseology in its description 
of the divine activity? The answer is a very simple one. From 
the first, a double interest has been at work in the theology of Cal- 
vinism. Like the Scotist theologians, with whom it is most natural 
to compare him, Calvin finds the essence of Deity in will, and his 
supreme glory in the power of unrestricted choice. Hence the agnos- 
tic element in his philosophy. The tone of affectionate intimacy 
in which Luther describes the relation between the soul and God 
gives place in the case of the French reformer to a sense of reverent 
awe in which the distance between the Creator and the creature 
is never forgotten. What God is in himself remains hidden. The 
causes of his action, so far as it affects his dealings with individual 
men, are unknown. His spirit is like the wind with which Jesus 
compares it, blowing where it listeth, and man hears the sound thereof, 
but cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. It is enough 
to bow reverently before that which God has been pleased to reveal, 
without inquiring too curiously into the secret things which he has 
reserved unto himself. 1 

Yet, on the other hand, there is a rational element in Calvinism 
which is equally prominent. Out of the darkness of the clouds 
by which the divine majesty is encompassed there shines one glorious 
fixed star. It is the star of the divine justice — deepest expression of 

" Institutes, Book III, 2; Calv. Tr. Soc., Vol. II, p. 362. 
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the nature of God and the supreme law which governs all his dealings 
with man. To this law God and man alike must conform; and in 
the awful voice of conscience, witnessing to his guilty soul of the 
inevitable doom of sin, man finds the one clear trace still remaining of 
the glory of the divine image in which he was created. 

Here is the root of the legalism of the Confession. It is the means 
by which the principle of sovereignty and the principle of justice 
find their reconciliation. Justice prescribes what God must do, if 
he chooses; sovereignty decides what God, choosing, will do; and 
the result is the covenant or contract, the form in which free choice 
becomes effective in a world of law. It is through God's covenant, 
or free promise legally ratified and established, that he makes known 
his gracious purpose, and reveals the terms by which it is conditioned. 
It is the covenant which marks off the island of his revealed will 
from the great ocean of the unknown by which it is encompassed. 
Within these bounds, but no farther, God's action may be confidently 
predicted. Loyalty to the covenant, therefore, is the one sure path 
of safety. It is through reverent submission to the divine law thus 
revealed that the individual enters upon that mysterious experience 
of personal salvation which the fathers of the Confession have described 
in language in which the devout of every name and age have found 
themselves at home. 

This explains the large place given to the church in the theology 
of Puritanism. It is through the church that the principles of the 
divine law are made practically effective in the life of man. It is 
through the church that the contents of divine revelation in Bible 
and sacraments are made known to those who are otherwise without 
God and without hope in the world. It is upon the maintenance of 
the purity of the church, therefore, humanly speaking, that the integ- 
rity of vital religion depends. The more the agnostic element has 
gained the upper hand in Protestant theology, the greater the impor- 
tance which the ecclesiastical organization has assumed, the larger the 
authority it has claimed, the more it has approximated, in ideals as 
in practice, to the Roman rival which it displaced. The jure divino 
theory, which played so great a rdle in the early days of Puritanism, 
and led so often to persecution and intolerance, was, therefore, no 
excrescence, but a natural inference from one side of the conception 
of God upon which it is based. 
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To minds of a different type, however, this High- Church Puritanism 
has always been foreign. They have been attracted to the West- 
minster theology partly by its mystic, partly by its rational elements. 
In the phrases in which the Confession describes the redeemed life 
they have found their own vital piety reflected. The stress laid upon 
the immediate contact between the soul and God, the denial of all 
human merit, the rejection of any human mediation, the carrying 
back to God of all that man is or that man may become, in thankful 
trust and utter self-effacement — all this has answered to their own 
experience. Such men have adopted the theology of the Confession 
because it has seemed to them inherently reasonable. They have 
been prone to regard the legalistic language as a mere form of speech 
to be interpreted in the light of those other passages which voice 
the freer and more flexible experience. In exercising for themselves 
the liberty of which the Confession so eloquently speaks (XX, 2), 
they have regarded themselves as true to its real meaning, and have 
not hesitated to recognize as brother anyone in whom they found 
evidences of vital religion, whatever the ecclesiastical name by which 
he might be labeled. 

It is the strife of these two tendencies which explains in large part 
the controversies of the later history. Presbyterianism has always 
had its High-churchmen and its Low-churchmen; its men of unbend- 
ing and legal theology, and its men of a warm and vital piety, gladly 
extending to others the liberty they claimed for themselves. If 
Scotland and Ireland perpetuated the High-church tradition, whose 
supremacy in England was overthrown by Parliament, the Presbyter- 
ianism of England and Wales 2 was of a freer order, and the colonists 
passing from these different sections of the mother-country to their 
new home in the West carried with them in each case the principles 
and ideals of their fathers. Thus it came to pass that in American 
Presbyterianism there existed from the first, side by side, two different 

3 English Presbyterianism perpetuated the tradition of the French Calvinism of 
the school of Saumur. This was represented in the Assembly by Calamy, and owed 
its wide currency among English Presbyterians to the powerful influence of Richard 
Baxter. In the theology of the French school not a few of the characteristic tenets 
of the New England theology may be found anticipated (e. g., the doctrine of mediate 
imputation). This explains the ready acceptance of the latter by the American Pres- 
byterians. 
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types, each having its point of departure within the Confession; 
and it is the struggle of these two types, variously modified by the 
changing conditions of the changing environment, which gives the 
clue to the understanding of the subsequent history. 

II 

If we survey the history of American Presbyterianism as a whole, 
we are struck by its theological conservatism. We find within the 
limits of the Presbyterian church no such wide divergencies as meet 
us, for example, in Anglican history in the differences between the 
Tractarians on the one hand, and the Broad-churchmen on the 
other. The early controversies were, in a large measure, practical, 
growing out of the revival movement known as the Great Awakening. 
The opposition of the Old Side to the New, in the matters in dispute 
at the first division, had to do with such questions as the necessity 
and the nature of theological education, the test of true piety, and 
the like; and the causes which led to the expulsion of the Tennents 
and their friends did not touch any vital doctrine of the Presbyterian 
system. This is evident from the fact that when the New York 
Presbytery made common cause with the New Brunswick Presbytery 
and parted from their Philadelphia brethren, no charge was made 
against their doctrinal orthodoxy. In the few cases where matters 
of doctrine were brought to judicial decision, the attitude of the 
church was uniformly conservative, and there seems to have been 
general acquiescence in its decisions. 3 

It is otherwise when we pass into the nineteenth century. With 
the controversy between the Old and the New School we reach matters 
of distinctly theological interest. Old School historians, like Baird, 4 
insist that it was the doctrinal heresies of the New School which led 
to the division of 1837, and it was the fear of similar doctrinal unsound- 
ness on the part of the members of the same party in 1870 which led 
many members of the Old School to protest against the reunion. With 

3 Cf. the cases of Cowell and Harker, an account of which may be found in Baird, 
History of the New School, pp. 116 ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 1: "The New School controversy arose from the introduction into 
the church of new doctrines, which threatened the overthrow of the whole system 
of saving faith, contained in our standards. Strictly and fundamentally the isssue 
was doctrinal." 
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the appearance of the New School, therefore, the history of theological 
change in American Presbyterianism may be said to begin. 

To understand the New School theology we must go back to 
Congregational New England. From the first, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians had been intimately associated. The similarity 
of the theology of the two denominations and their comparative 
agreement in matters of order and government early led to intimate 
and confidential relations between the New England churches and 
those of the General Synod. Jonathan Edwards himself was for 
four years the occupant of a Presbyterian pulpit, and expressed his 
approval of "the Presbyterian way" as "most agreeable to the word 
of God and the reason and nature of things." 5 In the years that fol- 
lowed, ministers from one denomination passed easily to the other, 
and, under the Plan of Union of 1801, a system of church government 
was worked out for the new synods of the West in which the essen- 
tial features of Presbyterianism were strikingly modified by Con- 
gregational usages. 6 It was natural and easy, under such conditions, 
that whatever theological change affected one body should make 
itself felt in the other; and the system of thought which took its rise 
under Jonathan Edwards, and was developed by the series of strong 
men who succeeded him, found almost as ready acceptance among 
Presbyterian as among Congregational ministers. In reading con- 
temporary literature of the time of the disruption, one finds discussion 
centered in such topics as the nature of virtue, the difference between 
natural and moral ability, the nature and limits of the atonement, 
and the like. The errors for which the leaders of the New School 
were tried were views which were, in substance, those of the New 
England theologians, and what is known in Presbyterianism as New 
School theology is simply the New England theology springing up 
upon Presbyterian soil. 7 

This is not the place to enter in detail into the New England the- 

sDwight, Life of Edwards, p. 412. 

6 The text is given in Thompson, Presbyterians ("American Church History" 
series, Vol. VI), pp. 353 ff. 

1 This does not mean that it is to be regarded as an exotic. As we have shown 
above (p. 394, note 2), the New School theology had its antecedents in English Pres- 
byterianism, and there is a sense in which Edwards himself may be regarded as carry- 
ing on an older Presbyterian tradition. 
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ology. The question how far the views of Taylor and his friends are 
a legitimate development of the thought of the older Edwards, and 
how far they were due to newer influences having their rise in the 
growing liberal movement which they sought to oppose, we need not 
attempt to determine. 8 It is sufficient here to note the points at which 
the later representatives of this theology departed from the Old 
School Calvinism. These were chiefly four: first, in their definition 
of virtue as disinterested benevolence, and their consequent rejection 
of the principle of distributive justice as fundamental for the concep- 
tion of Deity; secondly, in their restriction of sin to conscious choice, 
with the consequent distinction between natural and moral ability; 
thirdly, in their rejection of the doctrine of the immediate imputation 
of Adam's sin to his posterity; and, finally, in their substitution of 
the principle of public for private justice in the doctrine of the 
atonement. 

These views found very general acceptance among New School 
Presbyterians. Albert Barnes has left on record the relief which 
he found from the difficulties of the older penal theory in the accep- 
tance of the governmental theory of the atonement. 9 Lyman Beecher 
and others found the distinction between natural and moral ability 
a welcome aid in their efforts to bring home to men's consciences 
their responsibility for sin. 10 There is no doubt that, under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Taylor, some New School men were led to a theory of 
the will far removed from that of the Old School Calvinism, and 
having affinities at least with Arminianism, if not with the Pelagian- 
ism with which the old School writers have often identified it. Their 
interest in the matter was, however, largely a practical one, and it 
was through the revivalist Finney that this type of theology received 
its clearest expression. 

Yet, when all allowance has been made for the points at which 

8 An interesting argument in favor of the first of these positions is made by Baird' 
op. tit., pp. 180 ff. He finds the distinctive thoughts upon which Taylor builds already 
implicitly presented in Hopkinsianism. 

9 Barnes, The Atonement, p. 4. "It is no secret to you," he writes, "that my 
own mind was early skeptical on the whole subject of religion, and I may say to you 
now that in no doctrine of the Christian faith have I found that early skepticism gave 
me more embarrassment than on the doctrine of the atonement." 

10 Cf. Beecher's discussion of this point at his trial (Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 208 ff.). 
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the New School men departed from the older orthodoxy, one wonders 
how it could have come to pass that they should have been thought 
sufficiently important to warrant the drastic action of 1837. Running 
one's eye over the sentences of the Auburn Declaration of the same 
year, the platform in which the New School men officially expressed 
their views immediately after the disruption, 11 one is impressed by 
the extreme conservatism of the language used. The theology is 
Calvinistic through and through, and its departure from the prevail- 
ing interpretation of the standards consists largely in a modification 
of some of the more offensive phraseology, which seems to make God 
directly and personally responsible for sin, and utterly to deny the 
moral agency of man. As to the introduction of sin, the Declara- 
tion affirms that God permitted this, "not because he was unable to 
prevent it, consistently with the moral freedom of his creatures, but 
for wise and benevolent reasons which he has not revealed" (I). 
Election is described in the language of the Confession as a sovereign 
act of God's mercy, "whereby, according to the counsel of his own 
will, he has chosen some to salvation," and it is explicitly denied 
that it is founded upon the foresight of faith and obedience (II). 
The headship of Adam is affirmed, and it is declared that as a con- 
sequence of his transgression, "all mankind become morally cor- 
rupt, and liable to death, temporal and eternal" (III). This is 
true even of infants who come into the world, not only destitute of 
that knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness wherewith Adam 
was created, but "with a nature inclined to evil and only evil" (IV). 
So far as the imputation of Adam's sin is concerned, it is declared 
that, while it is not " imputed to his posterity in the sense of a literal 
transfer of personal qualities, acts, and demerit," yet, " by reason of 
the sin of Adam, in his peculiar relation, the race are treated as if 
they had sinned" (VII). Of Christ's sufferings and death it is said 
that they are not "symbolical, governmental, and instructive only, 
but truly vicarious; that is, a substitute for the punishment due to 
transgressors. And while Christ did not suffer the literal penalty of 
the law, involving remorse of conscience and the pains of hell, he did 
offer a sacrifice which infinite Wisdom saw to be a full equivalent" 
(VIII). Repudiating the charge that they affirmed that God has 

11 The text may be found in Thompson, op. cit., pp. 357 ff. 
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done all that he can do for the salvation of all men, and that man 
himself must do the rest, the New School men declare that " the rea- 
son that God does not save all is not that he wants the power to do 
it, but that in his wisdom he does not see fit to exert that power 
further than he actually does" (XIII). 

No doubt, individuals in the New School went beyond the utter- 
ances of the Declaration. Reading the writings of men like Beecher 
and Barnes, one gets the impression of a spirit of greater liberty 
and breadth than breathes in the cautious utterances of a theologian 
like Richards, the guiding spirit in the production of the Declara- 
tion. 12 But, in general, it cannot be denied that the New School 
men were, as a whole, loyally devoted to the reformed type of doc- 
trine, honestly persuaded that they stood within the historic traditions 
of the church, and desirous only to exercise that liberty which they 
believed was rightfully theirs within the bounds of the Confession. 13 

This being the case, it is difficult for the modern historian to under- 
stand the bitterness which animated the attacks upon these men, 
and the extraordinary radicalism, as it now seems to us, of the action 
by which^they and all their adherents were cut off from the church. 
It is explicable only, I believe, as the expression of that fundamental 
difference of spirit which we have already seen to divide the two 
types of historic Presbyterianism. What the men of the Old School 
objected to in the men of the New was not so much their attitude 
toward any specific doctrine as the temper and spirit which animated 
them. It was the spirit of individualism and freedom, of flexibility 
and of change, or readiness to adapt old institutions to new conditions, 
and to co-operate with all types and conditions of men for the bring- 
ing in of the kingdom of God. It was the spirit which had mani- 
fested itself in the adoption of the Plan of Union, in hearty co-operation 

12 Rev. James Richards, D.D., first professor of theology at Auburn. On his 
part in the Auburn convention cf. the remarks of Dr. Shedd, quoted by Thompson, 
op. cit., p. 177. 

■3 Cf. on this point, in addition to the remarks of Dr. Shedd just referred to, the in- 
teresting articles by Dr. George Duffield (" Doctrines of the New School in the Presby- 
terian Church") in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1863, Art. Ill, and of Henry B. 
Smith, in the American Presbyterian and Theological Review for 1867, pp. 624 ff. The 
latter, published anonymously in answer to an attack upon the New School by Dr. 
Charles Hodge in the Princeton Review for 1867, is one of the clearest statements of 
the position of the New School men at the time of the reunion. 
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in missionary enterprise, both on the home field and on the foreign, 
and in willingness to take over from any source those forms of pre- 
senting the historic truths of the gospel which experience had shown 
to be practically effective. 14 

Looked at from this point of view, it cannot be denied that there 
was reason for the protest. The New England theology, conserva- 
tive as it seems to us today, was in truth the child and the expression 
of liberty. It was the work of great intellects, freely exercised upon 
great themes; and, if the results to which that theology attained 
depart less than might have been expected from the systems of the 
past, this was due, not to any unwillingness to receive new truth, 
but to the inner assent which those statements called forth from those 
who thus subjected them to new examination. To Edwards and 
his successors the great truths of the divine sovereignty and of human 
littleness and dependence were vital convictions in which they gloried 
and rejoiced. The doctrine of a double election, with its terrible 
outlook of doom for the impenitent, is accepted by Edwards not 
simply, as by many Calvinists, as a mystery before which the mind 
of man must bow in humble recognition of its impotence, however 
strong the natural shrinking of the spirit, but as a glorious outcome 
and manifestation of that righteousness which is supremely beauti- 
ful, and in which the human conscience itself, even here and now, 
can begin to take delight. It is the same aesthetic joy with which 
Edwards, while still a lad, finds God in the thunder as well as in the 
sunshine, 15 which speaks to us again in the awful words of his "Sin- 
ners in the hands of an angry God." The doctrine is the old doctrine, 
and yet it is a new doctrine. The hands are the hands of Esau, 
but the voice is the voice of Jacob — the Jacob of the free human 
spirit, exulting in its power to apprehend the truths of God, and look- 
ing up fearlessly into the face of the Eternal, with whom it knows 
itself akin. It is this spirit, this sense of a divinely implanted reason 
and conscience within man, whose dictates one may follow confidently 
wherever they may lead, which breathes in the New England theology 

** No account of the causes of the disruption would be complete which did not 
recognize the important part played by questions of church polity and missionary 
administration. Without these the doctrinal differences alone would not have been 
sufficient to divide the church. Cf. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 112, 114. 

'5 Edwards, Works (New York, 1869), Vol. I, p. 17. 
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and gives it its charm; and it was this spirit manifesting itself within 
the Presbyterian church from which the men of the Old School 
shrank as an undue invasion of those secret things which God had 
reserved to himself. 

But their fears, however natural, were not justified by the event. 
The course of the New School men after the separation was a con- 
servative one. The energies of the party as a whole were given to 
the practical problems which confronted them, and they had little 
leisure for theological controversy. From the first their controlling 
interest had been practical. It is significant that the charter of Union 
Seminary, founded largely by New School men in 1836, just before 
the division, brackets " extremes of doctrinal speculation " with " eccle- 
siastical domination" and "practical radicalism" as among the 
evils to be avoided. Dr. George Duffield, explaining the doctrinal 
position of the New School in i863, t6 speaks of the unwillingness 
of its representatives to press beyond the positions of common-sense 
into the region of theological subtleties. While they kept in close 
touch with the developments across the sea, and were well acquainted 
with the course of theological thought in Germany and in Great 
Britain, the stimulus which they received was rather literary and 
critical than philosophical in the stricter sense of the term. 17 During 

16 In the article referred to, p. 575: "It is especially characteristic of New School 
Presbyterian apprehensions and statements of the radical, essential truths of Scripture, 
that they are those mainly of common-sense and less technical and scholastic than 
either of the theologies just named [i. e., the Scottish and the New England theologies]- 
The faith revealed to the saints, i. e., the simple truth as it is in Jesus and revealed to 
faith, is regarded as of more importance and value than as it is taught in systematic 
theology, whether it was a quarter of a century ago at Andover, New Haven, or Prince- 
ton, by Drs. Woods, Taylor, Alexander, and Hodge, or by Drs. Edwards, Hopkins, 
Bellamy, Emmons, and the other theologians of an earlier day." 

'7 An exception should be made in the case of Professor Henry B. Smith, the 
most original and philosophical of the New School theologians. Dr. Smith was one 
of the first Americans to gain an intelligent understanding of modern German theology, 
and his tribute to Schleiermacher in his well-known address on Faith and Philosophy 
(p. 37) deserves mention as a striking example of the clearness of his insight and the 
breath of his sympathy. It is unfortunate that the multiplicity of his duties pre- 
vented him from giving adequate literary expression to his latest and best thought. 
His posthumously printed System 0} Christian Theology is a compilation, based 
partly upon earlier unrevised drafts of his lectures, partly upon students' notes. The 
best account of his theological position is to be gained from the biography written by 
his pupil and friend, Professor Stearns. 
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the entire period from 1837 to 1870 no important treatise on sys- 
tematic theology was published by a New School theologian. 

If the course of the New School men tended toward greater con- 
servatism, that of the Old School, on the other hand, was in the 
direction of liberty. The adhesion of Princeton to the Old School 
party, which was one of the results of the division, introduced a 
new element into the ranks of conservative Presbyterianism. The 
federal theology, which was championed by the Hodges, father and 
son, was attacked by advocates of the older Augustinian realism 18 
as a departure from the original doctrines of the Reformation. 19 In 
his theory of the church also Dr. Hodge, on more than one occa- 
sion, departed from the stricter jure divino Presbyterianism of the 
earlier days. 20 Thus, in the course of the intervening period, the 
distance which at the outset had separated the two parties tended 
steadily to grow less. 

It is from this point of view that we have to judge the significance 
of the reunion of 1870. It marks no distinct doctrinal advance in 
the Presbyterian church. Judged superficially, it might even be 
interpreted as a retrogression. The various proposals to embody 
in the terms of union for the reunited church the same liberty of 
doctrinal variation which had been tolerated in the separated churches 
were not accepted, and the reunion took place at last, as is well 
known, upon the basis of the standards pure and simple. New 
School men, like Henry B. Smith, 21 vied with the leaders of the 
Old School, and quite sincerely and honestly so, in affirming their 
devotion to the historic doctrines of Presbyterianism. Yet here 
again the saying is true: "If two say the same thing, it is not the 
same thing." The spirit with which the two schools approached 
the same doctrines was a different spirit, 22 and the significance of 

18 E. g., Dr. Samuel R. Baird; cf. his Elohim Revealed. 

'» Cf. the interesting volume of Dr. Landis, The Doctrine of Original Sin, as 
Received and Taught by the Churches of the Reformation, etc. (Richmond, 1884). 

20 E. g., in his view of the eldership, and of the boards of the church, as well as 
of the nature of subscription. Cf. Thompson, op. cit., p. 140. 

21 Cf. the article already referred to, pp. 644 ff. 

22 This difference of spirit may be well illustrated by a brief extract from the address 
delivered by Dr. William Adams, the chairman of the New School Committee on 
Reunion, before the Old School Assembly at their meeting in 1869: "I suppose,'' 
he said, addressing the Old School commissioners, "you will consider it as no affron 
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the reunion is to be found rather in the willingness of the church at 
large to make place within its borders for men of the two different 
types, than for any change of view on matters of specific doctrine 
on the part of the representatives of either. After thirty-three years 
of separation, representatives of both schools agreed that the work 
of Christ could be carried on better by a united than by a divided 
church, and that the differences which separated them were no longer 
sufficiently great to justify longer disunion. 

Ill 

Very different is the impression produced by a study of the devel- 
opment of American Presbyterianism during the generation which 
has succeeded the reunion. We see the same conflict between the 
different tendencies whose presence and struggle have marked each 
of the succeeding periods. The questions in controversy have aroused 
no less striking differences of conviction; but in the latter case, instead 
of a division of the church, the result has been a revision of the 
standards, carried through with practical unanimity and accepted 
with only sporadic protest, in which the principles for which the New 
School men had contended have found clearer expression than 
they could have ventured to hope. 

For a time, indeed, it seemed as if this was not to be the case. 
The first result of the conflict seemed a victory for the forces of 
conservatism all along the line. Dr. Briggs and Dr. Smith were 
convicted by overwhelming majorities. Dr. McGiffert was forced 
to withdraw from the church. Successive Assemblies enunciated 
a doctrine of the Scriptures in which verbal inerrancy was predicated 
in the strongest terms, and a consistent, and for a time it seemed 
successful, effort was made through the Presbyteries to purge the 
church of all those who seemed infected with the new leaven. 

But this condition was only temporary. When the first excite- 

if you are regarded as the special conservators of orthodoxy. Adopting the same con- 
fession of faith with yourselves in all honesty we will not shrink from being considered 
as the special advocates and representatives of liberty. You will not think it strange, 
while you hold steadfastly to your orthodoxy, that we should magnify and assert our 
liberty. We have found it necessary to emphasize the fact that, within the bounds of 
our common system of doctrine, there is room for liberty. As there always have been, 
so there always will be, differences of opinion in unessential particulars among those 
who are agreed heartily in the great essentials of the same historic system." 
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ment had died away, it became apparent that the causes which had 
produced the condemned utterances had been operating much more 
widely than had been supposed. The movement for the revision of 
the Confession which had been temporarily interrupted by the panic 
into which the church was thrown was renewed with increased force, 
and, in a shorter time than anyone could have expected ten years 
ago, was carried to a successful conclusion in the unanimous adoption 
of the new creed by the Assembly of 1902. 

Many causes have contributed to bring about so unlooked-for a 
result. First among the differences which separate 1906 from 1870 
must be mentioned the temper of the age itself. The years that have 
passed since the reunion have seen a wide diffusion of the scientific 
spirit. It is not so much that the views which have been put forth are 
new — though that is, no doubt, true in a measure — but that the tem- 
per of men's minds has been prepared to receive them as has never 
been the case in any preceding age. Acquaintance with the results 
of modern science is no longer confined to our universities and col- 
leges; it has been spread broadcast through the country by the news- 
papers and through the daily press. When the views of the German 
critics were first made prominent by Dr. Briggs, conservative Pres- 
byterians were disturbed; but as soon as the first alarm had worn 
off, and the method and spirit of the new criticism had been explained, 
they were seen to be only the application to the field of theology of 
principles which had long been taken as a matter of course in other 
departments of research. Men who had come to accept the universal- 
ity of law as a good working principle in natural science, and the 
theory of evolution as the most satisfactory hypothesis to account 
for the origin of species, were not likely to be disturbed at the 
suggestion that law and progress might have their place in the spir- 
itual realm as well. 23 

The effect of this change of attitude is seen on all sides of modern 
theology. The old conception of an instantaneous change of nature 
on the part of our first parents, in which their original likeness to God 
was once for all and forever lost, is no longer accepted without ques- 

'3 The remarkable reception accorded to Drummond's Natural Law in the Spir- 
itual World shows how widely such ideas had gained currency among thoughtful 
laymen at the time he wrote (1883). 
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tion. The principle of development, admitted in connection with 
the history of man's physical organism, is seen to have its bearing 
upon his spiritual ancestry as well. Not at once, as in the traditional 
doctrine of the primitive state, but by slow degrees, are being formed 
in man those godlike qualities in which his kinship to his Maker 
consists. The fall is conceived less as a single event than as the 
type of a universal experience. The Bible is seen to be at once 
the record and the summary of a long process of progressive revela- 
tion. It is not that modern Presbyterians have rejected the con- 
fessional doctrine of a race sin, or deny the need of redemption for 
every child of man, but that both sin and redemption are conceived 
more concretely than in the past, and that the variety introduced by a 
changing social environment receives fuller recognition. The individ- 
ualistic categories of the older theology are seen to be inadequate 
to express the full content of the gospel. Instead of a particular 
election in which, out of his mere good pleasure, God chooses one 
here and another there for the praise of his sovereign mercy, modern 
thought centers in the kingdom of God as the redeemed society 
which God is forming for himself through the ages, and into which 
it is his purpose to gather all those who hear and heed the gospel 
message. 24 

Side by side with the diffusion of the critical spirit practical 
motives have been at work. The present generation has witnessed 
a growing disposition to break down denominational lines. This 
has been, in large part, the result of the pressure of common need. 
At home our cities have witnessed the rise of new problems of a 
magnitude and intricacy so great that the existing denominational 

2 4 How far the divine forgiveness will extend ; whether it will include all members 
of the human family; what processes God may have in his control in the life beyond 
the grave to complete that which he has here begun — these are matters on which Amer. 
ican Presbyterians recognize the limitations of their knowledge. The speculations as 
to probation after death, which so exercised Congregationalists a few years ago, have 
met little response on Presbyterian soil. So far as Presbyterian thought has sought 
to reconstitute the older eschatology, is has been along other lines. Thoroughgoing 
universalism has found few advocates; yet, in general, it may be said that there has 
been a tendency to a larger hopefulness as to the future of mankind and to a more 
ethical conception of the life after death. Progressive sanctification after death owed 
its condemnation rather to a fear of more dangerous heresies lying back of it than to 
any disposition to deny to the life after death the elements of ethical progress and 
development. 
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machinery has proved inadequate to cope with them. At the same 
time, closer contact with the adherents of the other religions on the 
foreign field has forced upon our missionaries a more careful con- 
sideration of the question of the essentials of Christianity. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that much of our traditional denomina- 
tional inheritance is of merely local and temporary significance, 
and that, if the world is to be won to Christianity, the basis of the 
appeal must be simplified and broadened. In different forms, 
now by the bishops at Lambeth in their famous quadrilateral, most 
recently through the organization in New York City of the Council 
of Federated Churches, the ideal of a united Christianity has been 
held before the imagination of men. 

These influences have had their effect upon the conception of 
the church itself. With the passing of the jure divino theories of 
the older High-church Presbyterianism, the strongest support of the 
denominational spirit has been removed, and Presbyterians have 
been brought face to face with the question why they should require 
of candidates for their ministery a standard which, strictly applied, 
would exclude men whose Christian character, spiritual experience, 
and ministerial qualifications in other respects they are ready to 
admit. 25 

2 5 It is significant that as long ago as 1729, when subscription was first proposed 
by Thompson and the Newcastle Presbytery, Jonathan Dickinson, the leading Pres- 
byterian of the time, strongly opposed it on the ground that "tho subscription may 
shut the door of the church communion against many serious and excellent servants 
of Christ who conscientiously scruple it; yet it's never like to detect hypocrites, nor 
keep concealed hereticks out of the church." "I believe," he says, "it will prove 
a difficult task to find so much as a proposal, much less an injunction of subscription, 
to any formula whatever in the primitive church, before Constantine the Great. They 
then found other means to detect heresies, to resist gainsayers, to propagate the truth; 
and to keep the church not only a garden enclosed, but a garden of peace. The Synod 
of Nice did indeed impose subscription; but what was the consequence, but horrible 
schisms, convulsions, and confusions, until the church was crumbled into parts and 
parties, each uncharitably anathematizing one another." "The Presbyterian church 
in Ireland," he continues, "subsisted some ages in peace and purity, to the honour of 
their profession and envy of their malignant enemies; and thus might they probably 
havft continued, had not the fire of subscription consumed their glory; and this engine 
of division broke them in pieces, disunited them in interest, in communion and in 
charity; and rendered them the grief of their friends and the scorn of their enemies. 
And on the other hand, the churches of New England have all continued from their 
first foundation nonsubscribers ; and yet they retain their first faith and love." Cf. 
Briggs, American Presbyterianism, pp. 212, 213. 
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Underlying these changes, partly their result and partly their 
cause, is the widespread change in the conception of God. This 
change appears both in the method of approach to the idea and in 
its positive content. The older theology gained its conception of 
God largely by a method of negation; it magnified the distance between 
the Creator and the creature, and held that those attributes were 
most characteristically divine which most completely expressed the 
difference between God and man. Modern philosophy, on the other 
hand, finds the ultimate reality revealed through the concrete. Its 
Absolute is a teleological conception, to which it rises through the 
discovery of the permanent and worthful elements in experience. 
To discover the nature of God, therefore, it looks forward rather than 
back, to the end of the world-process rather than to its beginning. 
The ultimate is defined in terms of thought and of purpose rather 
than of being, and those attributes are regarded as most characteris- 
tically divine which most completely express that moral ideal which 
is the bond of kinship between God and man. 

No doubt there is danger of exaggeration at this point. The 
doctrine of a kinship between God and man has never been absent 
from Protestant theology. Luther's gospel gained its power largely 
from the fact that it was a rediscovery of the forgotten truth of the 
Fatherhood of God. But in the development of Protestant theology 
other considerations crowded in and robbed this earlier insight of 
its legitimate development. In Calvinism, as we have seen, the com- 
munity of nature which unites man and God is found in the principle 
of distributive justice. In conscience we have the one inalienable 
bond between the creature and the Creator, the one star in the heaven 
of man's natural endowment which was not extinguished at the fall. 
But conscience, since Adam's transgression, exists only as a lurid 
light illuminating the black gulf which separates man from his God. 
Whatever fellowship the Christian experience may hold comes in 
afterward as a matter of grace. It is the result of a divine adoption 
by which God for Christ's sake agrees henceforth to treat as a son 
one who is not so by nature. 

Compared with this view of the relation of God and man, Jon- 
athan Edwards' conception of God as disinterested benevolence marks 
a real step forward. Here, for the double principle of the older Cal- 
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vinism, we have a single principle governing all spiritual life and 
valid for all the relations both of God and of man. It is God's 
nature to love that which has the most being; hence his glory must 
be his own supreme self-end. It is man's nature to love that which 
has the most being; therefore it is his supreme duty to love God. 
All sin consists in the preference of a lower for a higher order of 
being, and to be willing to be lost oneself for the glory of God is 
the mark of a true faith. 

The difficulty with Edwards' principle is that it is abstract; it 
establishes a quantitative rather than a qualitative standard. The 
God who contains within himself the maximum of being, and who 
is therefore to be loved, reminds us more of the all-embracing Sub- 
stance of Spinoza than of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The emotions which he arouses are aesthetic rather than 
moral, and in the interest of unity conscience seems dethroned. It is 
not surprising therefore, that in its later development the New Eng- 
land theology should have broken away from this construction, and 
found in a doctrine of the will which puts real limitations upon God 
after Arminian fashion an escape from the awful consequences to 
which Edwards' logic irresistibly led. 

Modern thought finds a way of escape from the dilemma thus 
raised by its clearer insight into the nature and significance of per- 
sonality. It is not being in general which is the real unifying 
conception, but personality which is the scene of those values and 
relations which bring order and unity into life. Personality, as we 
are coming more and more to see, is essentially a social conception. 
It is that in which all the multifarious threads of our complex life 
are woven into the pattern of order and reason and beauty. The 
older theology was quite in the right in gaining its thought of God 
by abstracting that which was most worthful in man, but it was in 
error in that the basis of its abstraction was too narrow. It is not 
a single attribute of personality, least of all is it those attributes 
which express the general categories of being, which are most charac- 
teristically divine. It is from personality, as a whole — the affections 
no less than the will, the reason no less than the conscience — that 
we must rise to our idea of God. So our standard becomes qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative, and the God whom we worship is 
thought of as one who most worthily realizes the true attitude to 
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all persons, rather than the one who includes all their substance 
within himself. 

This tendency to a more concrete and ethical conception of God 
has been reinforced by modern study of the life of Christ. From 
the point of view of the older theology, the Jesus of the gospels in 
his limitation and suffering, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, 
presents a puzzle and contradiction only to be escaped by such 
unphilosophical theories as the kenosis, or such unpsychological 
conceits as the conception of an alternating consciousness, now divine 
and now human. 26 But if character be that which is central in 
Deity, the difficulty vanishes, and there is no reason why we should 
not find in the human Jesus our supreme revelation of God. Jesus 
is not simply, as to our fathers, the revelation of one side of God, 
but of God himself in his completeness. He is the one in whom, 
to use Dr. van Dyke's striking phrase, we see "the human life of 
God." 27 The suggestion made long ago by such New School Pres- 
byterians as Henry B. Smith 28 and William Adams, 29 that the true 
method of theology was christological, is being taken up and given 
new currency in the light of our better acquaintance with the historic 

26 Cf. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II, p. 319. 
2 ? Gospel for an Age oj Doubt, chap. 3. 

28 In his inaugural address, reprinted in Faith and Philosophy, pp. 125 ff. 

2 9 It may be of interest to note that as early as the year 1863, in a series of sermons 
preached in the Madison Square Church, the manuscripts of which are still preserved 
in the library of the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Adams worked out an outline 
of theology in which the christological method was actually applied. The order of 
the topics is given below: 

1. Introduction to a course in systematic theology. 

2. Moral disposition and spiritual help necessary to the study of Christian 
theology. 

3. Christian theology. 

4. The person of Jesus Christ. 

5. The person of Christ, continued: his divinity. 

6. Moral character of God as taught in the person of Christ. 

7. Mercy of God in Christ. 

8. Decrees of God. 

9. The purpose of God in the kingdom of Christ. 

10. Christian doctrine concerning man. 

11. Race-unity of mankind. 

12. Sin. 

13. Piacular work of Christ. 

14. Sin — a violation of law. 

15. Penal consequences of sin. 

16. Disability induced by sin. 

17. Work of Christ as defining a new probation. 

18. Power of Christ within us. 
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Jesus. The old conception of a divided God, choosing some to 
everlasting life for the praise of his mercy, but condemning others 
to everlasting death for the praise of his justice, is no longer satisfy- 
ing. The doctrine of reprobation is being banished from the theology, 
as it has long ago been banished from the preaching, of the church, 
and in its place has come the new doctrine of the love of God for all 
mankind, and the new emphasis upon Christian missions as the 
true expression of the church's understanding of the purpose of God. 
The changes which we have thus briefly passed in review find their 
most signal illustration in the new creed. 30 Comparing this creed 
with the Confession of Faith, we are struck both by its omissions 
and by its additions. The doctrine of reprobation disappears alto- 
gether, and is replaced by the doctrine of God's "great love for the 
world" and "his all-sufficient salvation freely offered to all men in 
the gospel." The doctrine of non-elect infants is removed, and in 
its place we find the positive statement that all who die in infancy "are 
regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit who works when 
and where and how he pleases." 31 While the connection between 
our sinful nature and our first parents is affirmed, and it is declared 
that the sole ground of our forgiveness is the "perfect obedience and 
sacrifice of Christ received by faith alone," room is left for each who 
chooses to conceive the nature of the connection in his own way. Of 
the Holy Spirit it is said that he "moves everywhere upon the hearts 
of men to restrain them from evil and incite them unto good," and 

3° It is, no doubt, true that the brief statement forms no part of the legal stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian church, but this fact, however important for the student of 
Presbyterian law, does not concern us here. It is sufficient to know that it represents 
the present temper of the church and the type of theological thought which has become 
controlling. We have, moreover, an unquestioned test of the significance of the change 
which has come over the church in the amendments of the Confession which were 
adopted in the same Assembly, and especially in the new chapter which was added 
concerning the love of God and Christian missions. The significance of these changes 
appears in the successful issue of the negotiations for union with the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. 

3 1 From the point of view of theological science the insertion of this paragraph 
is open to criticism, but as an indication of the temper of the church it is of the highest 
significance. The conviction that children as such belong to God, and that those 
who have passed away from this life before the sinful tendencies that lie hidden in each 
one of us have had time to ripen into act, pass into a better environment where the 
good within them will develop to full fruition, is the most signal expression of the 
difference which separates the view-point of modern Presbyterians from those of an 
earlier day. 
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that the Father is ever willing to give him unto all who ask him. The 
law of God is summed up in the well-known language of Micah, 
that God requires of every man to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with his God; and it is declared that "only through 
this harmony with the will of God shall be fulfilled that brotherhood 
of man wherein the kingdom of God is to be made manifest." 

Even more striking than these changes in specific statements is the 
change in the temper of the Confession as a whole. Its tone is reli- 
gious rather than speculative, its spirit constructive rather than con- 
troversial. Legal phrases and terminology are, so far as possible, 
avoided. The language is vital and spiritual, and, while the sterner 
truths of Christianity receive their due recognition, they are subor- 
dinated to the great unifying purpose of love which runs through 
and conditions all. The duty and the privilege of world-wide evan- 
gelization receives confessional expression, and the thought in which 
the Confession culminates is a prayer for the coming of that day 
when "the kingdoms of this world shall be made the kingdom of our 
God and of his Christ." 

Scarcely less significant, in the light which it sheds upon the pres- 
ent temper of American Presbyterianism, is the new book of Common 
Worship, whose issue, for voluntary use, has recently been authorized 
by the Assembly of 1906. In this book we see the most serious effort 
which has been made for many years to enrich the worship and to 
dignify the service of Presbyterianism. It is true that many of the 
forms which the new book takes over are inheritances from an older 
Presbyterianism, which had been suffered to fall into disuse. It is 
further true that it has been the effort of the committee in the prepa- 
ration of the book to prepare a type of service which should express 
the genius of Presbyterianism in its faith as well as in its feeling. 
None the less, it is true that the book marks a long step forward 
toward that broader catholicity which finds itself at home in all things 
beautiful and true which bear the Christian name. By its prepara- 
tion the Presbyterian church has not only enriched the possibilities 
of its own service; it has provided a new evidence of that community 
of spirit which is the true bond of Christian union in every age, and 
upon whose presence and increasing strength among the churches of 
today the promise of the future depends. 



